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New Covenant Faith. 

We are required to have faith in the 
operations of God’s grace as a teacher.— 
The promises, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you,’ are declara- 
tions made in good faith: and those who 
receive them as such have always found 
them true. We understand the great 
declaration of John, ‘ Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and know all things, 

** and need not that any man teach 
you,’ asa bona fide description of the 
state of a Christian—not the state of 
some particular person who holds a special 
office or has special talents, but of the 
faith of a Christian—a faith that is as 
accessible to one as another, and just as 
necessary for one as another. It is the 
promise of God to the church, and is the 
real essence of the New Covenant. All are 
called upon to take the character there 
described. It is not a question of office or 
talent, but is a question of Christian char- 
acter which concerns our salvation. 

You are perhaps, for some reason, in a 
state of darkness and trouble, and do not 
see the way out. The devil wants you to 
think that it is very difficult to find the 
way, or to understand the truth about 
your case. But this is altogether false.— 
You may be perfectly sure, that in every 
case of spiritual disease, let your difficul- 
ty be what it may, you can find out the 
cause and the cure. ‘Ask, and ye shall 
receive.’ It does not require any special 
talent to believe this, or to apply it to 
ourselves and have its full benefit; for 
God is sincere and true to all his promi- 
ses. The New Covenant is the agency of 
our salvation, and as such, it places us first 
of all, in a position to know whatever is 
necessary about ourselves, That is the 
New Covenant, to know ourselves and be 
in personal communication with God; 
and it is old legal religion which would 
teach us that communion with God 
is peculiar to persons in certain situa- 
tions, or endowed with great talents. 
All that is wanted, is a magnanimous 
heart, that believes God to be sincere 
and faithful, and able to do all that 
he has promised. 

The reason why believers do not have 
the benefits of the New Covenant toa 
greater extent, is, they are too small heart- 
ed to take God at his word and receive 
the gift of his Spirit asa teacher. The 
devil takes great pains to fill our minds 
with the idea that it is extremely diffi- 








cult to get access to God, to know our- 


selves and get spiritual help. He takes 


advantage of our carnal experience, and of 
the failure of the attempts made from time 
to time by us in a wrong spirit, to discour- 
age us from approaching to God. Hewould 
represent God to us as a capricious being, 
one who is ‘on and off;’ and of whom it 
is very difficult to get any thing except 
when he is in a good humor; in short 
that it is all luck and chance. This isan 
abuse of God; a most unfounded misap- 
prehension of him; but it serves to effect 
the devil’s purpose when he can _ thrust 
that spirit in between us and God. He 
knows that we shall not get any thing 
with that spirit on us; not that God is 
not ready to give, but because we are not 
ready to receive. 

There is no greater fallacy and abuse 
of God, than the idea that he is a distant, 
mysterious being whom it is hard to get at. 
The knowledge of God is just what we 
need to build us up and make us what 
we ought to be; and this knowledge is 
easy of access to us. God is light, and is 
willing to give us light. We may walk 
in the light, and understand ourselves, 
And we must come up and take that 
position, or the help of others will be 
of nouse to us. We must know our- 
selves, and be in a condition to cure our 
own diseases, or else we cannot be saved. 

‘I am out of order—something ails 
me,’ saysone, ‘and I don’t know what.’ 
Why don’t you know? ‘Ask, and ye 
shall receive; seek and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ 
Why stand there laboring under a spirit- 
ual disease, with these assurances before 
you, and not know what is the cause and 
the cure? So all excuses of past error 
on the ground of ignorance, which are so 
common in the world, involve the same 
devilish insinuations of unbelief. Per- 
sons do wrong, and then consider it 
sufficient to say that they were foolish 
and ignorant in doingso, But are they 
willing to imply thereby, that they 
could not have access to God, and could 
not find out the truth that was needed 
to direct them ? Is that true? Is that 
a correct representation of God’s charac- 
ter? Was it ever true, that he was not 
willing to show us the truth? Was he 
ever so niggardly as not to give us what 
we needed? He is more ready to give 
good things to them that ask him than 
parents are to give bread to their children, 
‘If ason ask of his father bread, will he 
give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will 
he give him a serpent?” When was it 
ever true, that he was not most liberal 
of his gifts? What excuse for ignorance 
or error can we have, when there was nev- 
er a time that God’s promises were not 
ours, or when he was not ready to fulfil 
and be true to them? 

Unbelief is a hateful, damnable thing. 
It separates us from God, and then re- 
presents it as very difficult for us to get 
back. What an abuse of God, that while 
he is all the time yearning after us, unbe- 
lief should represent him as an austere 
being, severe and unapproachable! This 
spirit misrepresents him, and murders us. 


promises as old, stale things, that don’t 
mean much? Do you not feel that real 
fellowship with God and growth of soul 
is the result of a lucky hit that comes 
only once in a while ?—that it is a lucky 
hit if you get information about yourself 
from time to time ? If that is the case, 
there is reason enough for all sorts of 
spiritual difficulties. Here is the message 
that John brought to the church, and that 





is sent down to us: ‘ That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, 
and his Son Jesus Christ. If we walk in 
the light, as he is in the light, we have 





fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.’ 

The spirit of unbelief that pleads self- 
ignorance, says also that it is a vain thing 
to serve God. We know that is a false 
accusation—that it is not a vain thing to 
serve God; but that there is sure and 
infinite profit to be had, in walking before 
him. The prodigal at one time found it 
hard to get his living, but his father was 
not to blame for it. It would not have 
been good policy for either son or father, 
for the father to have followed his son 
into the field among the swine, and sup- 
ported him there. When he came to 
himself, he saw that there was abundance 
in his father’s house. ‘How many hired 
servants of my father have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger !’ 
If any one has not abundance of wisdom 
and grace, there is no better reason for 
the lack of them, than there was in che 
prodigal’s case. He has not yet come to 
himself. Think what God has in hand 
for you; think how generous he is, and 
you will see that you have no better rea- 
sons for starving and getting out of the 
way than the prodigal had. It is easy 
enough to get a living as soon as you 
come to yourself. As soon as you are sim- 
ple-minded and true-hearted, you can 
know the truth about yourself. Are you 
distressed? In your Father’s house is 
enough and to spare, of all wisdom and 
righteousness. 

This making hard work of living a 
spiritual life and prospering in it; this 
being under the impression that it is al- 
most inevitable to get out of the way, and 
make mistakes, all goes to imply that God 
is niggardly and capricious, and that it is 
a vain thing to serve him. It implies 
that the channel of grace which was 
opened to the Primitive church, is not 
open now; for certainly a channel of truth 
was open to them, that was truth and no 
lie, and that taught them all things. If 
you cannot see very plainly the way be- 
fore you, it is not because there is not 
light enough, but because you let the 
devil make you dark and sleepy. Youdo 
not give God credit enough for liberality 
and faithfulness. In a word, it is because 
you do not believe God. ‘To him that 
believeth, nothing is impossible.’ 

‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God who giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not.’ If you have asked 





Do you not find yourself regarding. the 


for salvation, (the greatest of all things, 


and which includes all others,) and be- 
lieve that God is able to save you, you 
may be sure that he is desirous to put into 
you all that is necessary to complete the 
work, The sooner it is done, the better for 
him ; he wants to have you free and fruitful. 
Ask for wisdom as Solomon did; you need 
not fear but that God will give it to you, 
for it is necessary to your salvation. If 
there is any difficulty in your case, any 
false element in your spirit, you can have 
wisdom from God to detect it. 

All past experience which has not gone 
to confirm your confidence in God, is false; 
it is an experience which the devil has got 
up to keep you away from God. The 
best way to treat your experience, is to 
consider that as truth which has gone to 
confirm your faith in the promises, and 
all the rest as a lie. Think what God is 
anxious to do for you—of his parental in- 
terest and liberality. On the ground of 
it, boldly assume that what ought to be 
done can be done, and do not allow your- 
self to lie down passively when under a 
fog. Say to yourself what can be done, 
shall be done; ask and get wisdom to find 
your way out. In time of trial fall back 
on Christ, on generous confidence in him; 
and his life and light will ooze through 
and remove the cloud. 

The great question to be settled, is, 
What kind of a God have we to deal 
with? Weare not to take our vicws 
of him from the devil’s representation of 
him, or from any milk-and-water experi- 
ence which we have had under false teach- 
ers; but we will go to the New Testament 
for our ideas of him. We find thereaplain 
matter-of-fact representation of the way 
in which he deals with men. It is shown 
in his dealings with Christ and the apos- 
tles, and in the promises of the New 
Covenant. We find from Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the primitive churches, in his 
epistles, that they had glorious access to 
God, and that he gave them abundance 
of wisdom, and the fruits of righteous- 
ness. If such were then the nature 
of salvation and the character of God, 
we protest against the’introduction of any 
narrower views of them. Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
‘Though we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful.’ His nature works by as un- 
changeable laws as the sun.—Home-Talk. 











Victory over Death. 

Mankind have been so long held under 
the dominion of death, that deliverance 
from it in this world is more than they 
seem prepared to hope for. The very idea 
is regarded as a pleasant tale founded on 
fiction; but we think there are rational 
as well as scriptural grounds for expecting 
the attainment of victory over death. In 
pursuing our investigations we cannot be 
governed by the seeing of the eye, or the 
hearing of the ear, nor by worldly wisdom, 
‘ By faith we stand,’ and we must be 
governed by that—and the wisdom that 
cometh down from above. We believe 
with Paul, ‘That the life we now live in 
the flesh, we live by the faith of the Son 
of God who gave himself for us.’ 

We have noticed that one common 
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idea of the religious part of mankind is, 
that ‘ they shall swallow up death in vic- 
tory’ when they die ; but with the same 
propriety we might say that Jonah swal- 
lowed up a whale in victory, when the 
iact is the whale swallowed him. 

* But,’ says another, ‘ you know Christ 
died and overcame death; so we expect 
and try todo the same.’ This is true, 
but I ask, for whom did he conquer death, 
if not for us? Do not the Scriptures 


plainly say, that ‘He tasted death for) 


every man, and that ‘the Son of man 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them’? In different words Christ 
expresses the same ideas to Mary, when 
he says, ‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life; he that liveth and believeth in me, 
shall never die; believest thou this?’ We 
would ask the same question: Reader, be- 
lievest thou this? Or do you believe with 
the world that it is too Utopian—too 
good to be true. For ourselves, we 
frankly confess that we accept of Christ’s 
offer—a free, full and present salvation, 
for the body as wellas the soul. We 
believe that Christ dicd and rose again, 
that we might not die, and that he paid 
our debts in his own body on the tree. 
Christ’s object in dying was manifestly to 
destroy him that had the power of death, 
which is the devil, and to liberate the 
captives in Hades as well as this world. 
Having done this, he ascended up far 
above all principalities and powers, lead- 
ing death and captivity captive. The 
vitality of death’s power was destroyed 
when Christ destroyed the devil who was 
the head of death. Since that time 
death has been like a girdled tree. For 
a while, a tree after being girdled will 
appear to flourish as usual, but wait a 
while, and you will see that as sure as it 
has been well girdled, so sure it will 
wither and die. Now our opinion is that 
death is beginning to show signs, similar 
to what we have expressed above; and 
we hail with pleasure the time when 
there shall be no more sorrow, crying or 
death, and when God shall wipe away the 
tears from off all faces. 

We think also we can help ourselves and 
forward the good time coming, by coépe- 
rating with God in removing any thing 
that obstructs the free flow of Christ’s 
life through us. 

Worldly and spiritual legality is a great 
barrier in the way of truth—it is a strong 
fort of the enemy, and it must be taken 
im every one of us before we can fully ex- 
pect to attain victory over death. 
tism and legality must surrender and be 
destroyed, or they will destroy us. We 
cannot expect the spirit of selfishness to 
be overcome without a struggle, or to get 
resurrection victory, and die into life,with- 
out being a partaker of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Christ, ‘for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is now set down at the 
right hand of God.’ ‘ He that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be saved.’ 


Ego- 


A parallel view may be stated thus: 
The law works wrath; ‘for where no law 
is, there is no transgression.’ But 
‘love, worketh no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore, love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’ In atrue state of things, love will 
take the place of law, and life the place of 
death: and the blessing of God, the place 
of the curse, that has rested on man and 
the earth: and ‘righteousness shall cover 


In Romans, Paul gives us a clear idea 
of the difference between law and gospel, 
and points out our obligations to each.— 
He presents the idea that we are the 
bride of Christ, and are married to him, 
who is our living husband; and that the 
Jaw is our dead husband, and consequent- 
ly has no more claim against us, who are 
risen with Christ, than a dead husband 
has against a woman that was his wife, 

is now living. ¥ are sure our 
debts have been paid once, let us not 


who we 
spend our time in trying to pay them 
over again. If death and disease press 
us with their claims, we say at once, We 
refer you to Christ. Like 
old, we shall overcome ‘by the blood of 
the Lamb, and the word of our testimony ;’ 
by fighting the good fight of faith, and 


not being weary in well doing. We shall 
reap, if we faint not. G. M, 


Oneida, July 17, 1853. 
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Minute-men. 
As showing the different working of Protes- 
tant and Catholic institutions, and their results 
on the efficiency of their respective ministries, 
take the following items. Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
editor of the Independent, and pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle church, N. Y., who has beeu travel- 
ling of late among the Copts in Egypt, writes 
home to his congregation, advocating with much 
zeal the establishment of a Mission among that 
people, and concludes as follows: 
Were it not for my responsibilities as a father, 
now two-fold increased, I would waive all other 
obligations, study the Arabic language, and enter 
upon the work I am commending so strongly to 
others. There is no better climate in the world 
than this, when one learns how to adjust his sys- 
tem to it; there is no place where a life modera- 
ted in its earthly expectation could be rendered 
so serenely happy ; and there is no field of labor 
so fresh and so full of promise. Did circumstan- 
ces favor, my older and wiser companion would 
not be behind me in this zeal.—Independent. 
Family cares and responsibilities, it seems, 
are such as to discharge Mr. Thompson and 
his companion, from an otherwise desirable and 
important field of labor. Now see how the Catho- 
lies manage in such cases. 
“ Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, late of the 
Episcopal Church, is about to be consecrated as a 
Roman Catholic priest, and the Pope has given 
notice to Dr. Hobart, the brother of Bishop L.’s 
wife, that the new candidate for Papal honors can 
no longer be regarded as the husband of any wo- 
man, Consequently, his wife, in company with 
her brother, is about returning home to this coun- 
try."—New Haven Palladium. 
The Catholic method shows, we think, to better 
advantage in some respects than the Protestant— 
having a certain seeming amount of apostolic sane- 
tion, and greatly conducing to the efficiency of the 
clergy in the service of the church. It is a fact 
that the apostles recommended abstinence from 
marriage, in certain cases, not on legal, conscien- 
tious grounds, butas a measure of expediency, that 
persons might ‘serve the Lord without distraction,’ 
and be wholly given upto his cause. ‘No man 
that warreth,’ says Paul, ‘ entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life, that he may plegse him that 
hath chosen him to bea soldier” The Protestant 
soldier is evidently entangled with the affairs of 
this life and crippled for service, where his Catho- 
lic unmarried rival is free. Unquestionably, the 
celibacy of the Catholic clergy, is an institution 
which tells greatly on the power and progress of 
that church. The church has there a body of men, 
unencumbered with other care, whose whole force 
and manhood is given to her service. Where is 
the class that has ever been able to compete in 
the missionary field with the Catholic Jesuits ?— 
And how naturally must the Catholic look down 
with contempt on the situation of Rev. Mr. 
Thompson and his associates, each carrying round 
his ‘ responsibilities as a father,” when he com- 
pares them with the legions of trained minute- 
men, who wait exclusively upon the bidding of his 
churcl:. 
We know of but one body who stand ready to 
compete with the Catholic power in this respect, 
and that is the Free Church Community. Our 





the earth, as the waters cover the sea.’ 


position as a Church and Association, gives us a 


the saints of 


freedom from worldly ties and embarrassments 
that is far in advance of any thing in the Catholic 
Church. ‘Their policy requires only that the 
priests should be free from entanglement and 
wholly devoted to the Church, Our constitution, 
like that of the Primitive church, gives to all this 
privilege. In our Associations all the members, 
men and women, old and young, are able to * serve 
the Lord without distraction,’ and are individually 
as free for any gospel enterprise as ever a Jesuit 
was, ‘all shaven and shorn.’ Whoever studies 
the operation of true, gospel Communism, will see 
that it combines all the strength, both of ordinary 
society, and of religious devoteeism; it secures 
most thoroughly the social or family interest, and 
yet reserves the whole manhood and womanhood 
of the individual to God and the church. 


The Heart’s Triumph. 

The following beautiful incident—half romance 

and half miracle—is going the rounds of the pa- 

| pers, as one of the facts of the great Norwalk 
We quote from the Herald : 





Railroad accident. 

TrestiMontAL TO A Brave Man.—Our readers 

will remember the interesting incident of the re- 
coyery of Miss Emily Griswold, a daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, after the accident 
at Norwalk. Dr. Warren, of Boston, gave the 
ordinary directions for relieving the body from 
water, received during a submersion of from ten 
to fifteen minutes, and subsequently he and sey- 
eral other physicians pronounced Miss Griswold 
dead. Her body was placed for a considerable 
time with others unmistakably dead. Mr. Linus 
Benedict, a stage driver, residing at New Canaan, 
had already fulfilled the directions of the physi- 
cians in regard to her, and abandoned his efforts, 
because assured they must be fruitless. A half 
hour elapsed, and passing again through the room. 
he said to some ladies who were in charge of the 
bodies of the victims of their own sex, ‘I don’t 
care what the doctors say, I believe that girl has 
life in her yet,’ and placing the body in a favora- 
ble position, he knelt beside it—removed so much 
of the dress as was in the way—began to rub 
the sides rapidly with his hands; presently 
growing warm, threw off his coat, without rising, 
and at the end of two hours was rewarded with 
unmistakable signs of life, upon which the spec- 
tators observed that he clasped his hands and 
wept for joy—wept like a child. Miss Griswold 
is now nearly recovered. As no Humane Society 
stood ready to veward the generous enthusiasm 
and efforts of Mr. Benedict, Dr. Griswold a few 
days ago sent him a splendid gold watch, massive 
and richly chased, which, with its chain, &c., cost 
$200. 
The result in this case ought to encourage the 
utmost perseverance in efforts to restore persons 
supposed to be drowned. Thousands are prob- 
ably buried for want of proper efforts for their 
restoration. 

We notice in this account, that the young lady 
was saved, not by the doctors’ learning, but by 
the honest stage-driver’s heart. The head, in its 
cool, professional way, passed her by as dead; 
but there was enough true, human instinct, and 
spiritual sympathy in Benedict, to come to the 
rescue. ‘I don’t care what the doctors say: J 
believe that girl has life inher yet? These are 
his noble words—full of faith and meaning—leap- 
ing right out of the heart. It sounds like the old 
resurrection-strain of Christ and the apostles,— 
‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ With this bright, 
living inspiration, so superior to the technical 
head-work of the doctors, Benedict goes to work 
on the drowned, inanimate form before him, and 
disregarding all evidence to the contrary, follows 
it up for two hours. It was evidently a life-strug- 
gle with him, in which his whole soul was enga- 
ged;—‘growing warm, he throws off his coat with- 
out rising ;? and when at last signs of returning 
life appeared, ‘ he clasped his hands, and wept like 
a child’—showing how vitally he had laid himself 
out in the matter. 

This is very instructive. It seems quite clear. 
ly to have been a case of magnetic or spiritual re- 
covery, and veminds one of the miraculous cures 
performed through the medium of faith-contact in 
Bible times. ‘Those who please can assign her re- 
covery merely to the use of mechanical means, as 
friction, &c.; we ascribe it principally to the mag- 
netic union, the exchange, spiritual, vital, or what- 
ever, which took place between her and her 
friendly deliverer. The case, it will be seen on a 
little reflection, is a remarkable one, in the length 
of time which the person had remained uncon- 
scious, pronounced by the doctors dead,—in the 
generous enthusiasm and manifest inspiration of 
the man who undertook to bring her to, in the 
character and position of all the parties, and in 
the touching and beautiful success at the end. 
Does any one suppose that if, in the place of Ben- 
edict with his warm faith, some superannuated 
doctor, or misanthropic old woman, had undertak- 
en his task they would have succeeded as he did ? 
There is no likelihood that she would ever have 











breathed ‘again under any other circumstances 


than such as were actually brought together in 
the case. 

We rejoice in all facts like this one, which go 
to illustrate the Bible practice and Bible theory; 
that life and death are primarily of the spirit, and 
to be reached by spiritual means. 
multiplying, and are faust putting to shame 
the heathen, material, and mechanical philosophy 


Such facts are 


which has descended through our medical sys- 
tems, and formed too generally the common be- 
lief. 

The sequel of this story, like all the rest of 
it, is juicy with kindness and human nature. The 
Norwalk Gazette gives an account of the present- 
ation of the watch to Mr. Benedict, through Gen. 
Guyer, to whom Mr. Griswold had forwarded it 
for the purpose. On the back of the inner case is 
engraved the following inscription: 

“Presented to Linus Benepict. by Rufus W, 
Griswold, for saving the life of his daughter. 
Emily Griswold, at Norwalk, May 7, 1853.” 

Accompanying the beautiful memento was a 
letter from Mr. Griswold to Mr. Benedict, an ex- 
tract from which is as follows: 

“] have forwarded to Gen. Guyer, who will de- 
liverit to you with this note, a watch, &c., with an 
inscription referring to the accident at Norwalk 
Bridge. I beg you to preserve it as a souvenir of 
the gratitude and friendship of my daughter, my 
wife, and myself, for the extraordinary and judi- 
cious efforts by which you saved my daughter's 
life, on that occasion. We all hope to see much 
of you and your family hereafter, and that a 
friendship thus commenced, will be as enduring 
as our lives. Mrs. Griswold and Emily are in 
Bangor, or they would join in kindliest messages 
for your wife as well as for yourself; but do not 
doubt that wherever we may be, we shall always 
think of you and yours with the sincerest esteem 
and affection. Your obliged and grateful friend 
and servant, Rurvus W. Griswo.p.” 





=x We have a grape-vine in our back yard 
—a thrifty young shoot—that was attacked a 
few weeks since by a worm, and nearly gnawed 
in two. The wound was so serious that we sup- 
posed its growth would be stopped for this sea- 
son. Notso. It stopped growing for a few days 
while its energies were turned to repairing the 
injured place, and then, having built it all out 
plump and strong as before, it went on growing 
merrily as ever—at the rate, say, of five inches 
in length a day. A good instance, we thought, of 
the vis medicatrix nature—the  recuperative, 
healing force of nature. Ifit is so strong in the 
vegetable constitution under the mere attraction 
of insensible nature, what must it be in man, un- 
der the law of fellowship with Christ? In view 
of such facts as this of our grape-vine. no disease 
looks incurable. H. 


Christ Perfected by Criticism. 

The question was started in one of our cve- 
ning meetings lately, whether Christ was ever the 
subject of criticism—and whether he presented to 
us in his life an example of the true spirit under 
criticism? The following are some of the ideas 
brought out: 

IIe is represented as being ‘made perfect 
through suffering,’ and ‘learning obedience by the 
things which he suffered.’ He says in his prayer, 
(referring to his disciples,) ‘For their sakes J 
sanctify myself, that they also might be sancti- 
fied” &c. How could he sanctify himself if there 
was nothing in him before that was unsanctified ? 
We understand that he took on him human na- 
ture as it was; he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but Jewish human nature; and assum- 
ing that that was the best on earth, it was still in 
a fallen, depraved state. It was of a character 
that made the nation apostate at last. This na- 
ture he had to sanctify. Now whether the process 
did not involve abasement and self-loathing, or 
in other words, criticism, is the question? Ac- 
cording to all the philosophy of our experience, it 
did. We find that we cannot be separated from 
any evil influence, however innocent we may be 
in incurring it, without repentance, i. e. inward 
disgust, which will operate by a natural law to 
expel it. Then how to reconcile Christ’s being 
in a state of repentance, with his holiness and 
justification? Hereis a nice point to analyze. 
The only way, is to divide his person into two 
parts, one of which took part with God in criti- 
cising the other. His spirit criticised his human 
part. If this is a legitimate analysis we can con- 
ceive of his being under criticism, and _ still per- 
fectly justified, because these two conditions refer 
to two different parts of his nature. 

It is said of Christ—‘ The Lord hath laid upon 
him the iniquity of us all. Again Peter says, 
‘Who his own self bare our sins in his own body, 
on the tree; . . . by whose atripes [criticisms 7] 
ye were healed.’ Many other passages might be 











quoted, implying that Christ took upon him the 
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same nature which we are born into, with all its 
weakness and degradation. 

Compared witha spiritual body, such as the 
angels have, and suchas he had in heaven, the 
body which he took on was like a drunkard’s 
body, compared with a wholesome, pure body.— 
We can conceive of a good man’s taking on a 
drankard’s body, with all its bad propensities, and 
And it would be a source of 
tremendous suffering to him. He might have a 
consciousness all the time, of innocence and justi- 
fication before God, and yet he would feel mean. 
{his is a case where humiliation and self-loathing 
would be appropriate, and yet not incompatible 
But it is by no means too 


nnwholesomeness. 


with justification. 
strong a comparison. 

The popular feeling toward Christ, is, that he 
stands high out of our reach, saying to us, *‘ You 
must do your repentance yourself. I have noth- 
ing to do with that—I don’t know what it is to 
repent. You must do your own repenting, and 
then I will attend to you, and help you on the 
rest of the way.’ People do not knew how deep 
he went—how near he came to us. The lower 
we can allow his descent into sympathy with men 
to have been, and still retain a clear conception 
of him as the Son of God, the more beauty and 
usefulness we see in his mission. We need not 
be anxious to preserve his character in the ordi- 
nary sense. All we need is to preserve his con- 
nection with the Father; and to whatever depth 
it was possible for him to descend, with the power 
of recovery, we may be sure he went. 

We find that our present state and character is 
affected by bad influences that we came under in 
childhood, and by all our past experience, and 
by the character and experience of our fore- 
fathers. When Christ establishes himself in us, 
he works to bring us to a knowledge of all those 
things in the past, which have helped to form our 
character; and the operation is a criticism. We 
have te look at things which are bad, and go 
through a sort of repentance and loathing of them. 
But we can carry on with all this criticism, a 
sense of perfect justification ; and indeed feel more 
powerfully justified when under this cleansing 
process, than when in amore self-complacent state. 

Christ’s nature, so far as it was human, was 
connected by filaments, threads and cobwebs, with 
the whole spiritual Jewish composition. He had 
the nationat or family spirit to judge and criticise 
in himself; and that was the great work he did— 
greater than all the outward persecutions he 
endured. i. 





Correspondence of The Circular. 
Trip to Canada--A Day in Montreal. 
Steamboat Quebec, July 15, 1853. 
Dear Frienps:—I write this letter on board 
the Steamboat Quebec, sailing down the St. Law- 


rence, bound for the city of Quebec, which is 
180 miles below Montreal. 

I have spent a day very pleasantly in Montreal, 
and promised myself another day, but you will 
see my reason for leaving so soon when you hear 
my story. 

[rose this morning at 44 o’clock, and as I 
threw open my window blinds the sun was just 
rising in the horizon and shining on the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, which flowed near by in 
front of my window. It was a delightful morn- 
ing, and every thing seemed to invite me to an 
early walk. I was soon in the street, and walked 
nearly the whole length of the splendid granite 
wharf, which is nearly two miles long, and said to 
be the best wharf in America. It is on the east 
side of the city, extending nearly its whole length. 
I will not attempt to give a description of this 
wharf, but only name it as worthy of notice if any 
of our folks should visit Montreal. 

On my return to the hotel [ told the landlord 
—Mr. J. W. Coleman—that I wished to take 
a trip to the top of Montreal Mountain, and 
asked him the best method of getting there. 
He inquired if I was a stranger in the place ; and 
being informed that I was, he said'at. once, ‘ After 
breakfast I will take my horse and buggy and 
It is just the place I should like to go 
This offer of a guide, suited’ me of 


carry you. 
to myself.’ 
course, 

He first invited me to visit the markets with 
him, where he was to buy provisions for the day. 
On our way back to the hotel, he drove through 
the principal streets in the city, and pointed out 
to me many objects of interest, such as Lord Nel- 
son’s monument, the Notre Dame Cathedral, the 
Montreal and City Banks, &c., &., thus putting 
me in the way of visiting them more easily when 
I had leisure. 

It was after 11 o’clock when we returned to 


the hotel, and Mr. C. was detained by arrivals 
till it was too late to go before dinner. He said 
if I would entertain myself in some other way till 
after dinner, he would take a carriage, and invite 
a party to go with us. To this I made no objec- 
tions, there being places enough that I could visit 
in the time, as every thing was new to me. 

Just as I was starting for the Notre Dame Ca- 


riage, I will take you down to the Nunnery.’ I 
did so at once, though this was not among the 
list of places I thought of visiting. As he drove 
up to the gate, he said to an old man inside, 
* Here, father, show this man into the nunnery ;’ 
und then, after telling me how to make the most 
of my visit here, he left me, saying that he would 
leave me to find my way back. The first room we 
entered was occupied by the blind and infirm. 
This was a large room, with rows of single beds 
at the sides, (22 in all.) and a few feet from the 
foot of the beds on both sides were rows of tables. 
The inmates were most of them seated between 
the beds and the tables. The broad space be- 
tween the tables seemed to be used 
by all who were able to use it, the number of 
whom, I should think, would be very small.— 
They are pitiful looking objects. As we entered 
the next room, the porter said, ‘ This is the old 


in common 


men’s room.’ This was arranged in the same 
way the other was. The porter directed my at- 
tention to an old man who had not been out of 
his chair for 27 years. 

The next room I entered, I saw an interesting 
sight—38 bright little orphan boys from 2 to 6 
years old, neatly dressed and all looking bright 
{and happy. I counted 44 little beds, arranged in 
the most perfect order round the sides of the 
room, each one just large enough for one of the 
little fellows. At one end of the room were five 
beds, which I suppose were occupied by the nuns 
who have charge of the children. We next en- 
tered another room—arranged in the same man- 
ner—occupied by 40 little orphan girls, of about 
the same age as the boys. As I passed through 
the room, these little girls gathered around me in 
the most playful manner, as if they recognized in 
me a kind friend. I could not help saying a pleas- 
ant word to them as I passed, In the next room 
were 30 old ladies. To describe it would only be 
repetition, so I will pass on. We then entered a 
room where the poor from the city were eating 
their dinners. I counted 40 men, women and 
children, who, the porter informed me, come there 
daily for their dinners. 

After leaving this place—which I intend to vis- 
it again if I have time—I walked to the Post Of- 
fice to mail my first letter to you, and from there 
to the Notre Dame Cathedral. This is a magnifi- 
cent building. It covers an acre of ground, and 
is said to be the largest church in America. It 
was, however hardly equal to my anticipations. 
The walls and pillars are hung with large paint- 
ings, which are the principal objects of interest. 
But T must omit a further description of this, till 
[ have more leisure. 

After dinner, being informed by Mr. Coleman 
that the carriage would be ready at 8 o’clock for 
our ride to the mountain, I walked out to see 
Lord Nelson’s Monument. On the west is an in- 
scription giving an account of the erection of the 
monument by the citizens of Montreal, in 1808. 
On the north is an account of the battle of Abou- 
kir, in which Lord Nelson defeated the French, the 
Ist and 2d of August, 1798. On the east is an 
account of the destruction of the “ Danish Line.” 
moored for the defence of Copenhagen, April 2, 
1801:—* Whereby,” as the inscripticn reads, “the 
effusion of human blood was spared, and the claims 
of his country were established.” I had sup- 
posed that the English themselves were ashamed 
of that, and regarded it as a barbarous affair, and 
an unnecessary destruction of human life ; but this 
does not appear to be the fact, or at least to have 
been so when this monument was crected, which 
was nearly 50 years ago. On the south isan ac- 
count of the battle of Trafalgar, the 21st of Oct., 
1805. The inscriptions are so badly defaced that 
it would be impossible to copy them in full. On 
the top of this monument-—which I should judge 
was 75 feet high—is a full-sized statue of Lord 
Nelson, faeing the west. I have written this ac- 
count because the monument. is an object of in- 
terest with visitors, and not because I felt much 
interest in it myself. 

At three o'clock our carriage was ready for the 
ride to the mountain. Our party consisted of 
Judge M , of Dayton, Mr. C , of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mr. Coleman and myself. I found 
the two gentlemen from Ohio very agreeable 
companions—and the landlord took special pains 
to show us every thing that was to be scen, and 











thedral, he said, ‘If you will step into the car- | 


to have us enjoy the trip. We rode through some 
of the pleasantest streets of the city to the foot of 
the mountain, about two miles from our Hotel. 
The driver staid with the team while we walked 
up the mountain. It is not difficult of ascent, 
there being a winding path to the top, though for 
a short distance it is quite steep. The view from 
the top is delightful, and as we all said, ‘It pays.’ 
On the east we have a full view of the city, and 
just beyond it the noble St. Lawrence River, with 
St. Helen’s Island, which is a military station, at 
the left, opposite the city; and a little to the right 
is Nunnery Island. At the south, we have a view 
of the Green mountains of Vermont. This moun- 
tain is 600 feet above the level of the city, and is 
a delightful place of resort for visitors, andj} 
citizens. We spent about an hour, when we 
returned to our carriage, and thence home. The 
landlord pointed out tous, on the way, Zion’s 
church, where the late riot was, and the bullet 
holes in the buildings near by. 

The gentlemen from Ohio, who were visiting 
here with their wives, on learning that I intended to 
visit Quebec, said that they were going down that 
night to spend two days, and gave me an urgent 
invitation to join their party, which I was dis- 
posed to accept—deferring the remainder of my 
visit at Montreal till my return. 

Yours, «&e., 
—- ——e a ee - 

R= The steamer Franklin, which arrived yes- 
terday (Tuesday) morning, brings intelligence 
that the Russian army had crossed the frontier of 
Turkey to take possession of the Danubian prov- 
inces. This movement virtually places the two 
nations in a state of war, whether they proceed to 
actual hostilities or not, as the Turkish Premier 
intimated, in his reply to Count Nesselrode’s note 
demanding the acceptance of Prince Menchikoff’s 
ultimatum, that the Sultan would consider such 
It is presumed 


J. R. Minver. 


an act asa declaration of war. 
that so soon as the final determination of the 
Turkish Government is positively known, the 
combined fleets of France and England, now lying 
in Turkish waters, will be placed at the disposal 
of Turkey, or be prepared to act vigorously in con- 
cert with her. The London Journals denounce in 
the strongest terms the proceedings of Russia in 
this affair, and consider the honor of France and 
England pledged to support Turkey in resisting 
her aggressions. A. 





Strength wasted in Combativeness. 

I am persuaded that much of the vari- 
ableness in our experience is owing to a 
mistaken theory about the nature of true 
strength, which has been impressed upon 
us by the spirit of the world. From time to 
time, we are brought low, and our hearts 
are softened, so that we are receptive to 
spiritual life—then we begin to feel well 
and strong; and at this point we make the 
mistake of supposing that combativeness 
is the true manifestation ot strength. 
Search into your innermost hearts, and 
you will find that your prevailing idea 
of strength is that of resistance—combat- 
iveness. Combativeness need not neces- 
sarily show itself in the way of quarreling 
with individuals, or in personal irritability ; 
it may assume the forms of wrestling with 
spirits, quarreling with fate, and battling 
with difficulties. No matter in which of 
these ways strength manifests itself, it is 
still combativeness as really as quarreling 
with persons. I notice that some persons, 
as they begin to feel strong in spirit, as- 
sume a very warlike attitude toward evil, 
striking right and left, determined to push 
a victory by valiant testimony. If you 
analyze closely, you will find that such 
manifestations of strength really proceed 
from will-works, and are of a legal nature 
—opposed to the natural and easy meth- 
od of gospel growth. The moment you 
commence fighting—it matters not whe- 
ther it is inward or outward’ fighting, 
only if inward it is more subtle—that 
moment your life runs out in will-works 
instead of growth. The resurrection of 
Christ is not an element of combativeness: 





it is an element of attraction. 


We have been educated to think there 
is no powerful manifestation of strength 
but in war. This is a false notion ;_ the 
most powerful manifestation of strength 
is in Jove. And before we get a steady, 
equable experience, we shall have to learn 
thoroughly the lesson, not to assume an 
attitude of resistance, when life and 
strength begin to work in us, but exercise 
some other passion than combativeness.— 
Battling with evil always brings on a 
chafing between-us and the Spirit of the 
resurrection, which is a spirit of peace— 

Then commences the process of harden 
ing; and when combativeness has full 
possession of persons’ spirits, they are as 
hard as nether mill-stones, figuratively. — 
Then the Lord has to break them te: 
pieces, and soften them, until they are 
again in a state to receive spiritual life. 

We may be certain that combativeness 
is a very hardening element. If we can 
let the resurrection flow into us, without 
its stimulating combativeness, we shall: 
grow right onward, But so far as the 
reception of resurrection-life is made to 
stimulate combativeness, it is a self-lim- 
iting operation, like that which is seen in 
certain cases of mechanical operations.— 
The resistance to the motion ofa ves- 
sel through the water, increases in a 
geometrical ratio to its velocity ; and 
thus swiftness of motion in the water is 
limited. A bullet shot into deep water 
probably would not reach the bottom any 
quicker than one dropped into it. I con- 
ceive that a law, similar to what we sec 
operating in these instances, limits our 
good experience, when we let our life run 
out into combativeness. |Combativeness 
is the resisting element ; and the greater 
the amount of spiritual power we are un- 
der, the greater is the resistance we have 
to meet. 

Tn this world they overcome evil with 
evil: in the kingdom of God they over- 
come evil with good. If you adopt this 
world’s method, of overcoming evil with 
evil, combativeness with combativeness, 
you will constantly grow harder and hard-. 
er in spirit. And if you adopt the oppo- 
site method, of overcoming evil with good, 
you will always keep a soft and contrite 
spirit —Home-Talk. 





First Love not the Best. 

If we are insympathy with the popular 
idea that the first taste of anything—as 
love, for instance—is the best, and that 
things grow stale by use, it will affect us 
in our reception of the truth. So long as. 
that false theory and the spirit that is 
connected with it, has possession of us, it 
will operate in respect to every thing; and 
the result will be, that any truth we re- 
ceive, any form of sound words concerning 
Christ and life, will be thought stale when 
it ceases to be new. This theory and 
spirit will reduce us to a method of deal- 
ing with the truth and beautiful expres- 
sions of truth, (such as we find in the 
Bible and such as.God gives us by inspi- 
ration.) as-men deal with their wives, who. 
have a fine: honey-moon in the begin- 
ning, and soon fall off into indifference. 
Such marriage-experience is consented to 
— it is considered as a matter of course— 
the. common philosophy of existence is 
that first love is the best, and there is no 
help for it. This is really a theory of 
death and perdition. But its working in 
egard to our reception of the truth, and _ 
feeling towards the truth, is the point my | 
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attention is called to now. Its influence 


is to bring over us a feeling that these 
things that we have talked about so much, 
salvation, resurrection, &c., are an old 
story, and that our confessions of Christ 
are worn.out. A spirit of this kind lurks 
abont, and will insinuate itself wherever 
it can. ‘It will, if possible, get between 
as and the truth, and foil its power: and 
for the sake of our love-of the truth, we 
ought to thoroughly rout the false theory 
‘of the world in respect to first love, and 
make an end of its operation upon us in 
every direction. I do not admit at all that 
first love is the best in respect to any- 
thing that is good. If J coud admit it in 
respect to any thing, I should have to ad- 
mit it in respect to the truth. Our the- 
ory in the matter. will constantly affect us. 
If we submit, however unconsciously, to 
the theory ot the world in regard to any- 
thing, that. first love isthe best, and that 
familiarity breeds contempt, it will inev- 
itably bring upon us a law controlling our 
affection toward God himself. If it is 
true that first love is always best, and fa- 
miliarity produces staleness, there is no 
possibility of ever enjoying the love of 
4Jod to the extent that we have enjoyed 
it. “That is a very hopeless view of things: 
and there is no truth in it—Home-Talk. 





Love, the Power of the Resurrection. 


The resurrection is an influx of life, 
that-raises us’‘from death and its power. 
How is this life obtained, and what is the 
power and medium through which we re- 
eeive it? Christ answers this question 
when he says, ‘ He that loveth me shall 
be/loved of my Father, and [ will love 
him and manifest myself to him. . . . 
{f a man love me he will keep my words, 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ ‘Love is the positive power of 
the universe—the principle of life and 
growth. Where love is not, there is 
death. Hf two beings love each other re- 
ciprocally, there is a flowing together and 
mutual union of life between them—the 
life of each is imparted to the other. 
Hence, love ever carries:with it life and res- 
urrection; and we may safely say that 
wherever there is true reciprocal love, 
there is resurrection in the same de- 
gree;—and this is true, whether of love 
between God and man, or between man and 
man. Where there islove between God 
and man, the life of God flows down to man, 
and man in «receiving that love and life, 
rises up towards God, and a process of 
growth on his part commences, So, in 
all love between superior and inferior na- 
tures, life is imparted and received, and 
resurrection takes place. 

Hence we may assume that love is the 
power of the resurrection—that all res- 
urrection is the result ot love. It was 
the love of God which raised Christ from 
the dead. The world put Christ to 
death—the grave closed over him; but 
God’s love for him was stronger than 
the power of death—‘ it would not leave 
his soul in hell, nor suffer his holy one to 
see corruption ;’ and the attraction of 
that love raised him from the dead. It 
drew him up out.of the hands of death, 
as the magnet raises the clinging steel. 
This process was the result of the re- 
ciprocal love between Christ and the Fa- 
ther. The love of the Father flowed 
down to Christ, he received it, and thus 
took hold on the eternal life of the Fa- 
ther, and rose into the resurrection.— 
Death was powerless when it came in 
contact with love, 

It was the same power, the attraction 
of love, by which the Primitive church 
were raised from the power of death, 
into full resurrection and immortality. 
The attraction of the love of Christ, 





been wrought in him. It wasa theme 
of constant rejoicing and exultation with 
the Primitive church, that they were 
saved by the love of Christ. Paul cries 
out, ‘ Nay in all things we are more than 
conquerors through him that hath loved 
us—and that nothing could separate 
them from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. And the same 
power will save us, and give us the resur- 
rection; with the love of Christ we drink 
in eternal life, and take hold on God. 
The whole process of our salvation is 
the operation of the love of God. John 
says, ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ Christ became in- 
carnate, in order that he might be a me- 
dium through which God’slove could reach 
fallen man. Man in his fall had severed 
his union with God—shut out God’s love 
from his heart, and with it his life also, 
and thus became subject to death. ‘The 
loss of the love of God, necessarily in- 
volved the loss of the life that was the 
result of that love. But Christ by tak- 
ing on human nature, and sounding the 
depths ef human experience, came into 
sympathy with depraved humanity, and 
thus became a medium through which 
God’s love could act upon man, and _be- 
get within him an answering love, and 
so draw -him forth out of death into 
union with himself, and make him immor- 
tal. T. 








Distinctions in Labor Abolished. 

Fourier’s system recognizes and provides for 
unattractive labor. The lowest sort of labor is 
to command the highest pay. But there will not 
be any unattractive labor under the true system. 
All the good and relish of work consists in doing 
it in codperation with God’s will and Spirit. All 
work under inspiration is good; it is inspiration 
that makes it good; and with inspiration there is 
no important distinction between one kind of work 
and another. We can have precisely the same 
relish for washing clothes that we have for study- 
ing philosophy, and one will profit us as much as 
the other. No work is so attractive or so im- 
proving as that we do in fellowship with the Spir- 
it. It is not the quality of the work, but the 
company that works with us, which will give 
charm tu what we do, and dignify it. 
This consideration, that it is inspiration that 
gives value to work, will not only abolish laziness 
and daintiness, but it will make an end of the 
feeling that it is condescension to go from intel- 
lectual to other labor. A person may take hold 
of some kinds of labor, feeling that it is a condes- 
eension; but it isa privilege to receive inspira- 
tion from God for any kind of work; no matter 
what it is, there is no condescension on our part 
about it. There is nothing high nor low in labor, 
but it is a glorious privilege to be inspired by God. 
This principle will level work, not only in res- 
pect to attractiveness and dignity, but with res- 
pect to its worth tv mankind. As in the body of 
Christ all the members are necessary, and have a 
mutual care one for another, so under a system of 
inspiration all work will be equally appreciated, 





Sreamboat Disaster.—The country has just 
been excited by the occurrence of another fa- 
tal steamboat accident on the North River.-- 
The Empire, of Troy, while on her downward 
voyage, on Saturday morning at 2 o’clock, was 
run into by a sloop, whereby one of her boil- 
ers was thrown overboard, probably explcding as 
it went, and the boat set on fire. The fire was 
quickly subdued, but the steam and hot water 
killed seven persons, and severely scalded about a 
dozen others, As to the cause of the accident 
the following testimony, taken at the Coroner's in 

quest from the steersman of the sloop, sheds all 
the light we haye, and perhaps all that is neces- 
sary : 

Caspar Van Hoisen, sworn—Reside in Athens; 
age 21, on the 15th; have been under this Cap- 
tain since last Sunday ; shipped at South Rondout ; 
have been on other vessels from Athens ; followed 
the water five or six months ; I served in the ca- 
pacity af cook and hand ; never been employed as 
a Pilot on board a vessel; have acted as Pilot on 
board of this sloop ie. Livingston ;) had the 
helm at the time of the accident; the wind was 
south-west a little; didn’t see a steamboat; saw 
a light ahead about two or three miles ; couldn’t 
tell if a steamboat or a sloop at anchor; do not 
know that we made for the light; Mr, Scott was 
on the forward deck at the time; do not know if 


her luff; did not see the boat before I saw the | 


it was before we struck that he told me to luff; | 
Mr. Scott acted as cook and first hand; think I} 
saw the steamboat fifty feet before we struck her; ' 
when he gave the order I kept away ; do not know | 
which was the larboard or starboard side when ' 
bound up; think we were on the east side of the 
channel; the steamboat seemed to be shelving | 
toward the west; think the steamer was going | 
on a straight course; did not know the name of 
the boat until after the accident, did not hear any | 
one on board of our boat sing out or give any | 
signal; I have not been at the helm very often) 
on this boat. 
The reporter of the Tribune, who attended to| 


the whole affair, fished up material for the follow- | 


ing acute observations: 

The steamboat pilots generally complain of the 
way in which the greater part of the sailing craft | 
on the river is managed. The great object of) 
most owners is the almighty dollar. And it is a 
notorious fact that men are often engaged for the | 
responsible position of master,who are taken green | 
off'a farm, and never had the experience of a single 
day’s boating. They start witha loaded vessel for 
New York, and when night comes they don’t know 
up from down—or the bow from the stern.— 
The old pilots can always tell when they are ap- 
proaching a vessel under one of these novices, for 
they come wabbling and dodging abont, while one 
of the old and experienced hands will lay their 
course at once and pass without difficulity.— 
These green hands can be engaged to take charge 
of a vessel for $20 or $25 per month; but an ex- 
perienced boatman can not be procured for less 
than $50 or $60 per month. 

What is said about the prevalence of the al- 
mighty dollar among the sloopmen is undoubted- 
ly true. Otherwise they would be a remarkable 
exception td the rule of the business world. But 
it is curious to hear steamboat officials preaching 
on such a text. 

the Empire has been an unfortunate boat, hay- 
ing been once before run into and sunk, causing 
the loss of many lives. It is said that her own- 
ers now announce that she has made her last 
voyage, and is to be cut in two and male into 


coal-barges. 








Carastropue at Nracara.—On Monday even- 
ing a boat containing three men got caught in 
the current above Niagara Falls, and was swept 
down over the yawnihg gulf with two of the men. 
The third, says a dispatch dated yesterday, named 
Joseph Able, is now in the rapid, below the 
bridge, on the American side, ahd almost on the 
very brink of the Falls. Every thing seems fa- 
vorable for the poor fellow’s rescue, providing a 
good life-boat can be obtained in time. The boats 
here were all swamped immediately after being 
put into the rapids. Crowds of strangers, and a 
great number of citizens throng the banks, and 
the most painful excitement prevails. An order 
has just been sent to Buffalo for a life-boat, when 
it is hoped the unfortunate man will be rescued. 

P.S. The life-boat was procured, but unfor- 
tunately proved too hght, and was swamped as 
soon as it was launched. Meantime, the man ap- 
peared to be drooping, but a party on the bridge 
succeeded in floating him some provisions. His 
situation, however, grew more and more critical 
as the day waned. At alate hour another life- 
boat was procured, and in the mean time a raft 
had been constructed and floated to him, on 
which he had succeeded in crawling. The life- 
boat was just within reach, and he was fixing to 
spring inte it, when it was swept so violently 
against him by the current as to knock him into 
the water. He attempted to swim for a small 
island, but failed to reach it. He now raised him- 
self up to his full height, gave a shriek, and waved 
his arms wildly and disappeared. Thus, after a 
fearful struggle of twenty hours, poor Able fol- 
lowed his companions, and took the same awful 
plunge.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Common sense asks whether a rope around the 
man would not have saved him, and why, seeing 
they could float provisions and boats to him, a 
slip-noose was not sent to sccure him, first of all? 





Pisciculture. 


Translated for the N. Y. Tribune from the Revue Suisse. 
In our days fishes are cultivated upon spots of 


light crossing her bow; could not tell how long | 





the earth covered with water, just as rye, corn, 
barley, grass, and other plants are cultivated upon 
the dry ground. Hence the new expression, Pis- 
ciculture, signifying fish-breeding. Spawns artifi- 
cially fructified are at present ‘sown in the water 
just as we sow the seed of wheat in the field. 

In a lecture delivered before the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, in the year 1848, Prof. Quarter- 
fage encouraged the people living on the banks of 
rivers to make use of the means discovered many 
years before for the multiplying.of fish. The pro- 
cess of artificially fructifying spawn is no new in- 
vention. As early as the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Carnet Goldstein published a pamphlet on 
the raising of trout. About the year 1763, Mr, 
Jacobi, of Hamburg, cultivated the art of raising 
and multiplying trout and salmon. In Italy Spal- 
anzina proved the possibility of artificially. breed- 
ing spawn, and discovered the laws of fructifying 
them, In 1834, the Itahan naturalist, Rusconi, 
aimed at the same end, but the results of his en- 





deavors were so little known, that when, in 1842, 








worked the same work in them that had 


he was lying down at the time or not; saw him | Agassiz, Vogt, and Desor, commenced their re- 
standing up on the forward deck before we struck ; | 
Mr. Scott told me to keep away, and again to let | 


searches on fishes, they had no knowledge of 
them. The last-named savans at first put the 
fructified spawn in bags of muslin, and then into 
salt water, whereupon they discovered that they 
completely developed themselves when put into 
kettles, where the water is regularly renewed and 
kept at a low temperature. Vogt made the obser. 
vation that over the spawn some water-moss was 
spontaneously formed, destroying the eggs. This 
was created, it would seem, by the stagnation of 
the water, into which the spawn was put. 

The new invention was tried at first on a la 
scale, by two fishermen, named Gelvin and Remy, 
of La Bresse. in the Canton of Remiremont,— 
Neither of them is either a professor or learned 
in any branch of science; all they knew they 
were taught by nature herself. When these sim. 
ple fishermen, in the valley of the Vasges, saw 
how their branch of industry was gradually falling 
off, they thought of means to prevent it. The 
task was the more difficult for them, as they did 
not know any thing about the researches of their 
learned predecessors, of whose existsnce they 
were not even aware. However, they did not fear 
the difficulties, and went on making observations 
and trials until, at last, their patience was crown- 
ed with success. In the cold moonlight nights of 
November, they lay on the shore of the lake, look- 
ing constantly into the deep water, and at the 
movements of the breeding trout. They saw that 
the female trout, full of tender care for their fry, 
would dive to the bottom of the lake, push the 
sand aside, and dig a broad. but not deep hole, 
wherein the spawn were protected by a sort of 
slime, which covers them. At the same time the 
males in the vicinity discharged there milt, the 
accidental mixing of which with the spawn, crea- 
ted the impulse of life. If the milt does not reach 
the spawn, which of course is frequently the case, it 
will not develop. When the time of laying their 
fry is past, the trout, both males and females, 
cover the spawn with sand and small stones.— 
This cover protects the fry from being washed 
away, but allows of the free circulation of water 
around them, As soon as our fishermen had ob- 
tained a distinct knowledge of this, they tried to 
imitate the operation. After having collected the 
ripe spawn, they put them into vessels, where 
they came into connection with the milt, and laid 
them into a box pierced with holes, which they 
filled with sand and sunk intoariver. Aftera 
few weeks, the young ones had made their ap- 
pearance, and another object was now how to 
feed and raise them. In this, too, our fishermen 
succeeded, and not until they believed that the 
young fish could provide for themselves, did they 
transplant them into the rivers and creeks. The 
two men made no secret of their discovery, and 
wherever they were called by Governments or 
private persons, they succeeded in filling the 
waters with fish. M. Milne Edwards, Professor 
at the Jardin des Plantes, iz Paris, visited their 
settlement, and made a report on their discovery 
to the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, in 
consequence of which both received a commis- 
sion, on a large scale, from the French Govern- 
ment. 

Public attention, once having been called to the 
cultivation of fish, it was ascertained that in Eng- 
land, in 1841, a civil engineer, by the name of 
Boccius, had made a successful trial to populate 
the Thames. Recently, an Association had been 
formed in London, for the purpose of having the 
Thames filled with salmon, and Mr. Boccius has 
been charged with the undertaking. 

In France, the experiments of the fishermen of 
La Bresse have formed imitators. Two engineers 
made use of their experience, and set up an estab- 
lishment near Hunningen, for the purpose of rais- 
ing fish. According to their reports, they have 
produced upward of 1,600,000 tish of different 
species. They say they have dug a great number 
of fish-ponds along the canal, connecting the Rhone 
with the Rhine. In these the fry is bred, and af- 
ter a while the whole canal may be regularly pro- 
vided with this operation. These gentlemen state 
as the result of close observation, that in the 
course of a few years, all the fresh waters of France 
might be populated. According to their estimate 
it would not be difficult to draw from the waters 
of France, after a few years, an annual revenue of 
two millions of francs. They furthermore state: 
Ist. That fructified spawns, buried for several 
years in chests, filled with wet sand, may be ex- 
ported, without sustaining the least injury. 2d. 
Sand is indispensable for the development of some 
species of fish, and that if it is possible to raise 
mixed breeds, as for instance of trout and salmon. 
They have imported at great expense, such spe- 
cies of fish from Germany and Switzerland, as 
they do not find in France; and they hope to 
raise ther. It is tobe regretted that the late 
inundations of the Rhine have put many of their 
fish-ponds under water, in consequence of which 
many of their foreign guests have taken leave of 
them. It is to be hoped, however, that they will 
— in naturalizing several of them in the ca- 
nal. 





A Lonesome Voyacr.—The schooner Empire, 
Capt. Barker, arrived at Boston on the 16th, from 
Darien, Ga. During the voyage. all of the crew, 
consisting of two sailors, a cook and boy, together 
with the mate, died of Southern fever. The last 
man died on the 9th inst., since which time Capt. 
B, has been obliged to navigate the vessel, aud 
bring her into port alone. Capt. Barker himself 
had been sick, but had recovered. He was for 
siz days alone on the ocean. [Boston Traveller. 





Dr. Kane has arrived in the Advance at 
St. John's, Newfoundland, where he has been very 
hospitably treated by the Governor and people. 
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